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ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1909. PART II 



By George H. Chase 
Harvard University 



At Pagasae, Dr. Arvanitopoullos further explored the temple 
which was mentioned in last year's report. It is situated on the 
acropolis, and although nothing but the foundations remain in 
situ, many fragments of the superstructure were scattered about. 
The material is Pentelic marble, and the workmanship is said to 
be remarkably fine, comparable, according to the discoverer, 
with that of the Erechtheum. The date of the building is probably 
the fourth century. From the ruins of some Turkish houses a 
number of new fragments of painted stelae, for the most part badly 
injured, were recovered. The most important is the lower part 
of the stele which I described in last year's report. The paint has 
almost disappeared, but the fragment has preserved the inscrip- 
tion, which runs as follows: 

A.virpbv itji' 'HSttrTj; Motpat Tore. vrjp.{a) air 1 aTpaKTutv 

k\G>o~o.v, 0T(e) &)8ivos vvp.<pr) airrjVTuurev' 
tr^er A117, ov yap c/teAAe to vrjiriov avKa\iiio~6ai, 

/xao-Tif t(e) aphtvctiv \eikos coto fipf^ovs' 
ev yap etrciSc <pdos Kal aTnjyayev ets iva rvp./3ov 

tovs SmtoWs, oKpiTtas TotoSt /M>\ov<ra, Tv^ij. 

From the forms of the letters it is argued that the stele is to be 
dated between 250 and 217 B.C., approximately the date to which 
Dr. Arvanitopoullos assigned it on stylistic grounds. 

Finally, near Carditza in Thessaly, a rich tomb of the first 
century B.C. was discovered, containing a number of silver vases 
with applied designs as well as an abundance of gold ornaments and 
copper utensils. 

Passing to the Peloponnesus, we may notice first the work of 
the American School at Corinth. Here the campaign of 1909 was 
devoted especially to clearing up a number of problems connected 
with the water supply for the fountain Pirene in its earliest form, 
dating from the sixth century B.C. The four great underground 
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reservoirs, each 20 to 25 meters long, 2 meters wide, and 2.50 
meters high, and the tunnel by which they were supplied were 
thoroughly examined. The cement lining of the reservoirs was 
found in almost perfect condition, and it is stated that with a very 
little further excavation one reservoir at least could be shown 
delivering water into the draw-basins in the ancient fashion. 
One curious detail is an arrangement for setting lamps at regular 
intervals along the tunnel, evidently for purposes of inspection. 
In the Odeum, which dates from the second century and owes its 
existence to Herodes Atticus, several trenches were sunk and a 
number of well-preserved, rock-cut seats in the lower level of the 
cavea were uncovered. In the theater further excavation showed 
that the Greek stage was much lower than is common in Hellen- 
istic theaters. The building in its Greek form is at least as early 
as 300 B.C. and possibly considerably earlier. Further excavation 
may show that it is to be dated well back into the fourth century, 
in which case it would gain a new interest from its bearing on the 
stage question. Between the Odeum and the theater traces of a 
sanctuary were discovered, which may turn out to be the much 
sought sanctuary of Athena Chalinitis, but the excavation at this 
point is as yet merely tentative and the identification cannot be 
regarded as certain. 

In the Argolid, the Germans resumed work at Tiryns in the 
spring of 1909, examining especially the southern end of the citadel. 
Numerous foundation walls belonging to the period of the palace 
were cleared and below them many relics of the older settlement. 
The earliest wall of defense runs approximately under the center 
of the Byzantine church. Outside this wall were found traces of 
the pre-Mycenaean settlement with characteristic black-luster pot- 
tery, and underneath the room marked XXX on Schliemann's plan 
(Tiryns, pi. II), a magazine with six large pithoi. The southern 
wall of this magazine is curved and recalls the curved house walls 
recently found in the lower levels at Olympia. Careful cleaning 
of the plastered floors in the two megara of the palace revealed the 
fact that they were originally painted; in the great megaron and 
itsforehall not only ornamental patterns but also octopi and dolphins 
on a blue background appeared. Trial trenches outside the citadel 
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struck many traces of the lower town, those on the south being early- 
Mycenaean and those on the north late Mycenaean. No traces of 
houses of post-Mycenaean times were found, but graves of the 
geometric period appeared everywhere. In these, contrary to the 
usual custom in geometric burials, where cremation is the rule, the 
bodies were contracted and placed in stone coffins or in pithoi. 

At Sparta the English excavators cleared various outlying 
parts of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, and by removing parts 
of the cobble pavement of the arena examined the lowest levels. 
In these were found ashes and fragments of geometric pottery, 
proving that the worship of Orthia on this site was older than any 
of the existing buildings. The excavation here is now regarded 
as finished. More important in some ways were the results of 
operations at another site, the building known as the Menelaion, 
situated on a hill on the east bank of the Eurotas a little below the 
site of Sparta itself. The remains here were partially cleared by 
Ross in 1833-34; in 1889, some further work was done by the 
Greek government; and the identification of the ruins as the temple 
of Menelaus at Therapnae, where Menelaus and Helen were believed 
to be buried (cf. Pausanias 3, 19, 9), has usually been accepted. 
The attention of the English excavators was again attracted to the 
place by the chance discovery by a shepherd of various small 
objects on the slope below the building. Excavation brought to 
light a quantity of pottery and bronze ornaments belonging for 
the most part to the period which the English call Laconian II 
(latter part of the seventh century) and which is only scantily 
represented at the sanctuary of Orthia. Below these, fragments 
with geometric ornamentation appeared. The building itself 
consists of a large platform approached by a ramp, and on the plat- 
form remains of what may have been an altar. As yet no trace 
of a tomb has been discovered. Some Mycenaean pottery was 
found here, and in the neighboring fields remains of a Mycenaean 
house with painted walls. These finds tend to confirm the theory, 
which had already been advanced on the basis of Mycenaean 
potsherds previously discovered, that the hill marks the site of 
the prehistoric town of Sparta, and that the classical city, within 
the limits of which no Mycenaean remains have been discovered, 
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was not founded until the beginning of the iron age. It is 
announced that the excavations will be continued on this site. 

At Olympia, further investigation of the lowest levels showed 
that the prehistoric settlement extended under the Metroon and 
also under the terrace of the Treasuries, which is thus proved to 
be an artificial construction. More houses with apses were dis- 
covered, and it is now stated that what has commonly been iden- 
tified as the altar of Zeus is really only a pair of such structures. 
The smaller finds included numerous stone implements and plain 
and incised pottery, but no metal except where the stratification 
was uncertain. A layer of sand which covers the ruins of the early 
settlement appears to be due to the later leveling up of the site, not 
to natural causes. 

In Rome, the most striking discoveries of the year were made in 
the course of excavations on the Janiculum, which were begun in 
1908 and which ought to have been mentioned earlier in these 
reports. Near the southern end of the hill is situated the Villa 
Sciarra, now owned by Mr. George Wurts. Here, in July 1906, in 
a narrow valley which runs down toward the Tiber, workmen en- 
gaged in digging trenches for foundation walls discovered a number 
of blocks and fragments of marble, several of them with complete 
or fragmentary inscriptions. There were three altars, one dedicated 
to Zeus Keraunios and the Numphae Furrinae, one to Adadus, 
and one to Jupiter Maleciabrudes. A curious block with a hole in 
the center bears an inscription which records that the monument 
of which it formed a part (very probably a fountain) was set up by 
a certain Gaionas. From these facts several inferences were 
drawn by M. Gauckler, who published the first detailed account 
of the inscriptions. In the first place it is clear that in this valley 
was located the Lucus Furrinae, famous as the spot where Gaius 
Gracchus met his death in 121 B.C. From the configuration of 
the valley and from some traces of conduits, M. Gauckler main- 
tained that a spring must exist in the valley, originally, no doubt, 
intimately associated with the worship of the goddess and her 
sacred grove. Secondly, M. Gauckler pointed out, the names 
Adadus and Jupiter Maleciabrudes (and probably also the Belo 
which occurs on an architectural fragment) point to the fact that 
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in the Imperial period a sanctuary of Syrian gods was built in the 
valley. The date, he argued, was the latter part of the second cen- 
tury a.d., since Gaionas is known from several other inscriptions, 
one of which is dated exactly, November 29, 186 a.d.; and he con- 
cluded his discussion with an imaginary picture of the sanctuary, 
which, he insisted, must be preserved under the accumulation of 
earth in the valley, only awaiting the spade of the excavator. 

Shortly after the appearance of Gauckler's articles, Professor 
Hiilsen published a discussion of the evidence. He differed from 
the French scholar in many details and was especially severe in 
criticism of his arguments for the existence of the sacred spring and 
his picture of the sanctuary of the Syrian gods. Here clearly was 
a problem which only the spade could decide, and fortunately 
means were soon found to put the conflicting theories to the test. 
In April, 1908, a thorough examination of the site was begun, 
which ended in a complete vindication of the opinions advanced 
by M. Gauckler. An underground spring with ancient conduits 
leading from it was very quickly discovered, and just outside the 
boundaries of the Villa Wurts, close to the spot where the inscribed 
blocks came to light in 1906, the sanctuary of the Syrian gods (or 
perhaps only a part of the sanctuary) was found. What has so 
far been recovered consists of a large court with high walls, which 
apparently was open to the sky, bounded at one end by a chapel 
and at the other by an octagonal structure which may have served 
as a sort of baptistry. The chapel consists of a large central room, 
with an apse at the far end and a long, narrow room at each side; 
it is entered through a narthex or vestibule which extends entirely 
across the front of the building and has a small room set off at each 
end. The whole arrangement recalls in many ways the plan of a 
Christian basilica. In the center of the main room was a triangular 
altar, and at the back of the apse a niche for a statue, probably 
the figure of a seated god which was found in the apse. It seems 
probable that this is some form of the Syrian Baal represented as 
Jupiter, but as the head and both arms are gone the identification 
cannot be certain. A secret compartment in this niche contained 
the upper part of a human skull. But the most surprising dis- 
coveries were made in the octagonal "baptistry" and the adjoining 
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apartments. In one of the small rooms through which the octagon 
was entered from the court was found a badly mutilated candela- 
brum base of marble, decorated with figures of dancing girls; and 
carefully buried beneath the floor, where it had evidently been 
placed for safekeeping, was a marble statue of Bacchus with gilded 
hands and face. In another apartment was a broken and mutilated 
basalt statue of an Egyptian pharaoh. Strangest of all, inside a 
triangular font which occupied the center of the octagon was dis- 
covered a small statue of a goddess of gilded bronze, lying on its 
back. Except for the head, the figure presents the appearance of 
a mummy, and about it, in seven coils, is twined a serpent, which 
rises to the top of the figure so that its head appears above the 
forehead of the goddess. On the figure, when it was deposited in 
the font, seven eggs were placed, and the broken shells of these 
lay all about it when it was discovered. That this is some foreign 
divinity seems certain, but the interpretation is difficult; the most 
probable suggestion yet made is that it represents the birth of the 
Syrian goddess Atargatis, the Fortuna Primigenia of the Romans. 
As to the date of the sanctuary, several bits of evidence point 
to the fourth century a.d. But that the worship of the Syrian 
gods was established in the Lucus Furrinae as early as the second 
century a.d. is proved by the discovery of traces of two earlier 
structures below the level of the present sanctuary. One of these 
is very surely the sanctuary of the time of Gaionas; a block in- 
scribed with his name and datable to November or December, 
176 A.D., was taken from the earlier temple and used as a thresh- 
old in the later building. The earliest ruins of all may be dated 
in the first century a.d., but it is not entirely certain that they 
come from a sanctuary. It is certainly to be hoped that means 
will be found to continue these excavations. Incomplete as they 
are, they illustrate very strikingly the strange forms of oriental 
worship that are so constantly referred to by the writers of the 
Empire. The high walls by which the sanctuary was enclosed 
show the secrecy with which the rites were guarded; the curious 
image of the goddess with her serpent suggests the element of 
mystery in the cult; and the carefully buried statue of Bacchus 
gives evidence of the persecution which her votaries suffered in 
tie later days of paganism. 
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From other parts of Rome there is not much to record. In the 
Forum, the excavation of the Basilica Aemilia was carried some- 
what farther, and twelve new tombs belonging to the early Sepul- 
cretum were examined. One of these, a tomba a pozzo containing 
a dolium with a hut-urn and the usual funeral furniture, is said to 
be the best preserved tomb that has yet been discovered in the 
Forum. An ancient well which was discovered under the church 
of S. Cesareo on the Summa Sacra Via is to be further investigated. 
It is thought to date from the Republican period. Considerable 
parts of the recent excavations in the Forum have been covered 
up again to preserve the ruins — a justifiable proceeding and, from 
an aesthetic point of view, a laudable one, though it is unfortunate 
that in some instances ruins have been concealed for which the 
official reports have not appeared, so that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to verify the excavators' statements. A general 
account of the latest excavations has recently been published by 
Professor Hiilsen (Die neuesten Ausgrabungen auf dem Forum Ro- 
manum: Nachtrag zu Das Forum Romanum, Rome, Loescher, 1910). 

The beginning of work on the Zona Monumentale, which was 
mentioned in last year's report, has not been auspicious. In their 
eagerness to produce results, the commission began by laying out a 
broad avenue from the Palatine to the Baths of Caracalla. They 
cut down trees and tore down buildings and began to level up and 
down, showing little interest in the ruins which their cuttings 
brought to light or in the buildings which were removed, to such 
an extent that a writer in Marzocco characterized their action as 
"the greatest crime since Alaric." Almost the only result of impor- 
tance that their work has so far yielded is the discovery of the ruins 
of the Porta Capena, just where it has recently been placed by 
writers on the topography of ancient Rome. Commendatore 
Boni, who represented the Ministry of Public Instruction on the 
commission and who had hoped that the work would afford oppor- 
tunities for thorough exploration, resigned in disgust and was 
replaced by Professor Lanciani. Whether he can succeed in rousing 
the other members of the commission to a realization of their 
opportunities remains to be seen. 

On the Quirinal, on the site formerly occupied by the Villa 
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Spithover, a new fragment of a very early wall of defense was 
discovered and completely cleared. It is built of a soft, grey-green 
tufa, and seems surely earlier than the so-called wall of Servius. 
It was preserved to a height of nine courses and for a length of 36 
meters, but some nine meters were destroyed to make way for a 
new street, a concession to the needs of the new Rome which 
caused considerable discussion. 

The most heated discussions, however, which were held in Rome 
in 1909 centered about the "Fanciulla d'Anzio." Now that the 
first wave of enthusiasm over the acquisition of the statue has 
passed, a somewhat saner yiew of its merits is possible. It has 
been pointed out, for instance, that the head and the body are 
made of different materials and probably by different artists, as 
is the case with the Demeter of Cnidus. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be a growing consensus of opinion that the statue is a Greek 
work of the latter part of the fourth century or the early part of 
the third. As to the identification of the figure, theories multiply 
with amazing rapidity. The " maid " has been called a poetess, 
a priestess of Apollo, a Sibyl, a Muse, a temple slave, Cassandra, 
Praxilla, and doubtless other names. Most startling of all is the 
theory advanced by Mrs. Strong, the newly appointed assistant 
director of the British School in Rome, who argues that the "maid " 
is not a woman at all, but a gattus or priest of Cybele. Time, per- 
haps, may bring about some agreement, but at present the critics 
seem hopelessly at variance. Meanwhile the discussion keeps the 
statue prominently before the public and makes it for the time 
being the most popular work in Rome. 

At Ostia, where Professor Vaglieri is excavating for the govern- 
ment, the most conspicuous find of the year was a shrine of an 
oriental divinity, showing the typical paved central area with a 
raised bench for worshipers on either side. The arrangement is 
one that is familiar for shrines of Mithra, but an inscription men- 
tions Jupiter Sabazius, so that it is probable that the shrine was 
dedicated to this god, the Phrygian Sabazis. A plan of the recent 
excavations, published in the Notizie degli Scavi (1909, pp. 411 ff.) 
makes clear the relations of the different sections of the city men- 
tioned in Professor Vaglieri 's earlier reports. 
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In the region north of Rome, as usual, many pre-Roman tombs 
were examined, especially at Terni, at Pavia, at Este, near Padua, 
and at Belmonte and Fermo in Picenum. One of these, at Bel- 
monte, contained remains of no less than five bronze bigae, one richly 
ornamented, of a cuirass of leather covered with bronze plates, four 
helmets, a pair of greaves, nine lances, and several short swords 
with traces of their wooden sheaths. All these were apparently 
the possessions of a single chief; at least, there are traces of only 
one skeleton. Professor Dellosso, the discoverer, dates the tomb 
in the seventh century B.C. 

At Pompeii, the great find of the year was a fine villa, discovered 
on private land less than six hundred feet from the point where the 
government excavators were working. It is described as a country 
residence distinct in type from the ordinary Pompeian house. 
Several elaborately decorated rooms were cleared, including a large 
triclinium with well-preserved and well-executed paintings, but 
the excavation was finally stopped by the authorities. 

Farther south, on the site of Locri Epizephyrii, the government 
excavations begun in 1908 under the direction of Professor Orsi 
were continued. The shrine of Demeter and Persephone, which 
yielded a rich collection of terra-cotta plaques and vases in 1908, 
was further examined, and the collection of plaques was considerably 
increased; a small sanctuary of Athena, identified by terra-cottas, 
was located; a deposit of architectural terra-cottas from the fifth- 
century temple was found; native tombs of the ninth and eighth 
centuries (Orsi's Siculan III type) were explored; and thirty-four 
tombs in a Greek graveyard belonging to the archaic and Hellen- 
istic periods were opened. A popular account of the campaign of 
1908, published in the Bolletino d'Arte (1909, pp. 406-24 and 463-82) 
shows the importance of this excavation. It is interesting to note, 
in connection with the work at Locri, that a request for permission 
to excavate this site, which was submitted by Professor Von Duhn 
before the campaign of 1908, was not granted by the Italian authori- 
ties — a new proof that changed laws do not necessarily mean 
changed conditions. 



